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in the closet of the king, unbounded influence in the
House of Commons, and great, though unhappily not
always unbounded, authority over public opinion in the
country.

Burke rightly contends that Walpole's faults were
superficial.    " A careless, coarse, and over-familiar style
of discourse, without sufficient regard to persons or occa-
sions, and an almost total want of political decorum,
were the errors by which he was most hurt in public
opinion."   It is certainly a mistake to dismiss Walpole
as a pure cynic.   He laughed at the patriotic professions
of his opponents, but then they deserved no better.    He
refused to expect too much from men, but this is a virtue,
and not a vice, in one who has to govern men as they
are, and not as the moralist nobly strives to make them.
Government, like all the practical arts, means the over-
coming of difficulties.   It is the greatest of the practical
arts, because its ends are the highest, and the difficulties
the most subtle, complex, and incalculable.   The world
will never place Walpole in the highest rank among
those who have governed men, for in the world's final
estimate character goes farther than act, imagination
than utility, and its leaders strike us as much by what
they were as by what they did.    But Walpole was high
enough for his task;  he possessed tho qualities and
mastered the maxims that it required.     There  are
few difficulties, Walpolo said in his letters to Pelhana
after his own career was closed, " that cannot be sur-
mounted, if properly and resolutely engaged in. ...
It is a pity that you have not time, for time  and
address  have   often   carried things that met at the
first   onset   with  great  reluctance,"     lie   was  toldon to his solid, and they
